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anti-Russian intrigues of the British agents in the Balkans and in the Near East; clashes with the British in central Asia. Reliance on one's own strength so glibly advocated by Gorchalcov was obviously the counsel of despair. Alliance with Germany, Giers and his friends held, was from the Russian standpoint a necessity. After the meeting of Alexandrovo the tsar was won over to this program, and in the middle of September, 1879, Saburov? armed with an appropriate instruction, was dispatched to Berlin.
In the meantime Bismarck, distrustful of St. Petersburg, exasperated by the personal attacks of the Russian press, and fearing the isolation of Germany, took advantage of Alexander's uncautious letter to William to negotiate with Vienna a secret defensive alliance against Russia. The treaty of alliance was signed on October 7, 1879, N.S., the emperor of Germany being forced to ratify- it (although he considered the alliance a base treachery to Russia) under threat of the resignation of Bismarck and the cabinet. Bismarck, without disclosing the exact nature of the Austro-German treaty, explained to Saburov that he had definite obligations towards Austria, and countered the proposal for a German-Russian alliance with the offer of reviving the "three emperors' league." The tsar signified his acceptance "in principle" (November, 1879), and negotiations followed which led to the conclusion, after Alexander IFs murder, of the secret alliance of Russia, Austria, and Germany (June 18, 1881, N.S.). The salient feature of this treaty, which will be discussed in a later chapter, was the promise by Russia to respect the status quo in the Balkans (as revised by the agreement of the three emperors) in return for the guarantee of the existing regime of the Straits and Constantinople. In other words, the panslav dreams were sacrificed on the altar of what was deemed to be Russia's security.
A RETROSPECT, 1856-1881
The historian casting a glance over the quarter-century of Russian foreign policy from 1856 to 1881 may well hesitate to formulate a clear-cut verdict. Measured by the conventional standards of prestige and empire building, the achievements of Alexander IFs reign were, indeed, impressive. Under his rule Russia firmly established herself on the shores of the Pacific, acquired vast territories in central Asia and in the Near East, threw off the vexatious restrictions of the Treaty of Paris, reduced to impotence her old enemy Turkey, and powerfully